THE NATURE OF A TAX.

like " productive " and " unproductive " in such a way as
would remove the conception of the real thing still further
from our minds.

There is no need, in this connection, for any separation
of rates from taxes. What we are concerned with is that
part of the revenue of a governing body which is demanded
of the individuals governed, irrespective of services rendered.
It may be quite open to these individuals, should they feel
that the general services rendered by the governing body
are not worth the sacrifice which the demands call for, to
limit the powers of that body, or to take other action. But
there is not, in the case of taxes properly so called, any
immediate or quantitative relation between the taxes paid
by an individual and the services received by him. The
administrative use of the words " rate " and " tax/1 to
signify payments to local or to central bodies, has no parti-
cular value in the realm of economic inquiry. All taxes
and rates are more or less local, and will be, until a World-
State is formed. Under our classification, the most striking
distinction between rates and taxes will be that rates for
the most part consist of mixed (quasi-)taxes, and must
therefore be considered no less as part of a theory of profits
than as part, of a theory of taxation*

If we arejx) consider the prices paid for goods and services
offered b^.community, as prices paid to private traders are
conside t will be necessary to establish some method of
judgir"          -prices, that will leave us satisfied that there is

-A*</             -.-element present.   Let us consider the case

c                  yifice.    It has often been said that a private

f                 uld probably carry and deliver all the letters

Hvered within the London area for a halfpenny,
<*                     substantial profit.   This argument, however,

ass                 ice confined to London.   If we limit the dis-

cussi*             London service,   then if a private company

would ply that area at a halfpenny rate, the present
charge .aght be described as containing a tax of fifty per
cent. But this hypothetical isolation of London makes the
argument unreal. There are certain of the services ren-
dered by the general post office system, such as carrying